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THE ART UNION. 



MR. RUSKIN ON MODERN ENGLISH ART. 

WHEN Mr. Ruskin published the Oxford lectures on 
the " Art of England " which we reported at the 
time of their delivery, his friends wrote to him, it seems, to 
congratulate him on " the supposed improvement in his 
temper and manners under the stress of age and experience." 
Mr. Ruskin did not by any means take these congratula- 
tions as a compliment, and has found it necessary to write 
another lecture in order to correct the false impression of 
his friends. Why is it, he at once begins by asking them, 
that "British painters, great or small, are never right alto- 
gether ; that their work is always flawed, and never 
thorough?" Even the great Sir Joshua was "always af- 
fected, often negligent, sometimes vulgar, and never 
sublime." Indeed, after visiting the recent exhibition, and 
" shrinking here from affectation worthy only of the Bath 
Parade, and mourning there over negligence ' fit for a fool 
to fall by,' " Mr. Ruskin left the rooms, " really caring to re- 
member nothing except the curl of hair over St. Cecilia's 
left ear, the lips of Mrs. Abingdon, and the wink of Mrs. 
Nesbitt's white cat." Inasmuch as in one of the earlier 
lectures Mr. Ruskin spoke of Sir Joshua's "perfection," 
this is the reverse side of the shield indeed ; but then, as 
he says, " the gathering of any man's work into an unin- 
tended mass enforces his failings in sickening iteration, 
while it levels his merits in monotony." However, Sir 
Joshua does not stand alone, for the question is put 
broadly of " all English artists that ever are or were, why 
Hunt can paint a flower but not a cloud ; Turner, a cloud 
but not a flower ; Bewick, a pig but not a girl ; and Miss 
Greenaway, a girl but not a pig." Whatever the explana- 
tion may be, the fact of this last instance is undeniable, as 
every one will agree who remembers Miss Greenaway's 
lank and wooden substitutes for pigs in the " Little Folks' 
Painting Book." 

The first general cause which Mr. Ruskin assigns for the 
failure of modern art is the " infectious insanity for 
centralization which collects all the vicious elements of 
any country's life into one mephitic cancer in its centre." 
In the great times of art, on the other hand, all great art is 
provincial. There is no Attic style, but there is a Doric 
and a Corinthian ; there is no Roman style, but there is an 
Umbrian, Tuscan, Lombard, and Venetian. The tendency 
to centralization, which has been fatal to art at all times, is 
at this time especially pernicious, because the capitals of 
Europe are all of monstrous and degraded architecture. 
" An artist in former ages might be corrupted by the man- 
ners, but he was exalted by the splendor of the capital, and 
perished amid magnificence of palaces ; but now the Board 
of Works is capable of no higher skill than drainage, and 
the British artist floats placidly down the maximum cur- 
rent of the National Cloaca, to his Dunciad rest, content, 
virtually, that his life should be spent at one end of a cigar 
and his fame expire at the other." 

Readers of " Modern Painters " will remember the 
eloquent chapter on " The Two Boyhoods," in which Mr. 
Ruskin contrasts the world which opened upon Giorgione 



when he came down to " the city of marble " with the 
" Covent Garden training " of Turner. Here, however, he 
takes as typical of " the ruin which it is for men of any 
sensitive faculty to live in London " — Grosvenor Square, 
on the one hand — " an aggregation, of bricks and railings, 
with not so much architectural faculty expressed in the 
whole number of them as there is in a wasp's nest or a 
wormhole ;" and, on the other, " the rows of houses which 
you look down into on the south side of the southwestern 
line, between Vauxhall and Clapham Junction." 

Mr. Ruskin's second cause for the degradation of modern 
art is the degraded state of the weather. Of the physical 
character of "the plague wind of the nineteenth century" he 
discoursed at the London Institution in the spring ; he now 
speaks of its effect on the artistic power of our time. He 
illustrates his point by describing the weather at Brantwood 
on the 20th of May, 1884 — a day with an " entirely abnormal 
keen southwest wind with a bright sun." Now, what sort 
of study, Mr. Ruskin asks, could an artist get on a day like 
that ? In the first place : — 

" He must have a tent of some sort — he cannot sit in the wind — and 
the tent will be always unpegging itself and flapping about his ears ; 
next, he cannot draw a leaf in the foreground, for theyare all shaking 
like aspens ; nor the branch of a tree in the middle distance, for they are 
all bending like switches ; nor a cloud, for the clouds have no outline ; 
nor even the effect of waves on the lake surface, for the cat's-paws and 
swirls of wind drive the dark spaces over it like feathers." 

With this dismal picture Mr. Ruskin contrasts what a 
landscape painter's days used to be in ordinary spring 
weather of old times — days such as he himself had spent 
" thousands of in his forty years' of happy work between 
1830 and 1870." Skeptics who are unable to follow the test 
of Mr. Ruskin's "cyanometer" will probably suggest that 
the wind seemed keener in 1844 than in 1830, because the 
artist has grown older, and will refuse to believe on the 
strength of an old man's eyes — keen and brilliant though 
they fortunately are still — that there has ^really passed 
away a glory from the sky. 

About the next change to which Mr. Ruskin attributes 
some of the deterioration of modern art, there is, however, 
no room for doubt. The deteriorations of noble subjects 
induced by the progress of manufactures and engineering 
are only too obvious : — 

" Take, for instance, four of the most beautiful and picturesque sub- 
jects once existing in Europe — Furness Abbey, Conway Castle, the Castle 
of Chillon, and the Falls of Shaffhausen. A railroad station has been set 
up within a hundred yards of the abbey; an iron railroad bridge crosses 
the Conway in front of its castle; a stone one crosses the Rhine at the top 
of its cataract, and the great Simplon line passes the end of the draw- 
bridge of Chillon. Since such improvements have taken place, the 
protraiture of these scenes by men of sense or feeling has become for- 
ever impossible. Discord of color may be endured in a picture — discord 
of sentiment never. The artist turns unconsciously, but necessarily, 
from the disgraced noblesse of the past to the consistent baseness of the 
present; and is content to paint whatever he is in the habit of seeing 
in the manner he thinks best calculated to recommend it to his customers. " 

Hence it is that Mr. Herko'mer, whose true function was 
to show us the dancing of Tyrolese peasants to the pipe 
and zither, spends his best strength in painting a heap of 
promiscuous emigrants in the agonies of starvation ; and 
Mr. Albert Goodwin, whom- 1 have seen drawing with 
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Turnerian precision the cliffs of Orvieto and the groves of 
Vallombrosa, must needs moralize the walls of the Old 
Water-Color Exhibition with a scattering of skeletons out 
of the ugliest scenes of ' The Pilgrim's Progress ' and a 
ghastly sunset, illustrating the progress — in the contrary 
direction — of the manufacturing districts." 

" Mr. Leslie, indeed, still disports himself occasionally in a punt at 
Henley, and Mr. Hook takes his summer lodgings, as usual, on the 
coast, and Mr. Collier admits the suggestion of the Squire's young ladies, 
that they may gracefully be painted in a storm of primroses — but the 
shade of the metropolis never for an instant relaxes its grasp on their 
((imagination ; Mr. Leslie cannot paint the barmaid at the ' Angler's 
(Rest ' but in a pair of high-heeled shoes ; Mr. Hook never lifts a wave 
which would be formidable to a trim built wherry; and although Mr. 
Fildes brought some agreeable arrangements of vegetables from Venice, 
and, in imitation of old William Hunt, here and there some primroses in 
tumblers carried out the sentiment of Mr. Collier's on the floor— not all 
the influence of Mr. Matthew Arnold and the Wordsworth Society to- 
gether obtained, throughout the whole concourse of the royal or plebian 
salons of the town, the painting of so much as one primrose nested in its 
rock, or one branch of wind-tossed eglantine. " 

Mr. Ruskin ends his lectures on the "Art of England," 
with a quotation from a letter from Miss Alexander (" Fran- 
cesca "), the closing passage of which "alludes singularly 
enough to the picture of Giorgione's, which I had proposed 
in terminating this lecture to give as an instance of the 
undisturbed art of a faultless master." The picture is 
Giorgione's " Madonna" at Castelfranco, which Miss Alex- 
ander says "does not look like the work of a mortal hand," 
but reminds her of what a poor woman said to her in 
Florence once: "What a pity that people are not as large 
now as they used to be !" when Miss Alexander asked her 
what made her suppose that people were larger in old times 
the woman said, looking surprised: "Surely you cannot 
think that the people who built the Duomo were no larger 
than we are ?" Now, " allowing" (Mr. Ruskin adds) " the 
art of Giorgione to be the wild fruitage of Castelfranco, 
and that of Brunelleschi no more than the exhalation of the 
marsh of Arno, and perceiving, as I do, the existing Art of 
England to be the mere effluence of Grosvenor-Square and 
Clapham Junction, I yet -trust to induce in my readers, 
during the hours of future council, some doubt whether 
Grosvenor-Square and Clapham Junction be indeed the 
natural and divinely appointed produce of the Valley of the 
Thames." — Pall Mall Budget. 
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To the Editor of The Art Union : 

Sir : — Can you tell me anything about " The American 
Art Association " whose circular I have received, asking 
for a contribution to its coming exhibition ? As no name 
of any person is given in any portion of the document it 
has a suspicious appearance ; I would like to know also, who 
constitute the jury of admission, and also the hanging 
committee. Artist. 

We know very little about this alleged " Art Association," 
except that it is not incorporated, and is not an " associa- 
tion " at all in the ordinary sense of the word. It is simply 



the personal enterprise of a dealer in bric-a-brac and pic 
tures, who seeks to give to his private business a public 
character and importance that it would not have were its 
true nature known. The name was adopted we believe by 
a former partner who styled himself an "Art expert;" since 
his withdrawal we understand that the Art element, such as 
it is, is furnished by an auctioneer (the head of the house 
being only a business man), who is probably both the jury 
of admission and the hanging committee — no artists are 
members of the "association." 

This so-called Art Association is sending out circulars 
setting forth a project of raising a fund of $15,000, for six 
prizes for the six best oil paintings that are contributed to 
an exhibition to be held in March. 

The names of the jury by whom the awards are to be 
made are not given ; but are to be selected from the con- 
tributors to the fund, only a few of whom have ever shown 
the slightest interest in American Art, whi'e some of them 
are its enemies, and no one is recognized by artists as a 
fair and competent judge. 

An individual who it is understood has, been very active 
in promoting this project, has repeatedly declared that he 
would ruin the Academy. That the " association " intends 
to withdraw the support of the artists not only from that 
institution, but from all others, is manifest by the declara- 
tion of its proprietors, that "for its encouragement and sup- 
port we now look to you and all native artists to give it 
your undivided support," and also by the holding of the two 
exhibitions at the same times as the fall and annual exhi- 
bitions of the Academy. The circulars are nothing less 
than a declaration of war against the Academy and other 
artists' societies, and it remains to be seen if the members 
of the Academy and the artists who have been benefited 
by its exhibitions in past years will now desert it for this 
prospect of pecuniary gain. We believe that most of the 
contributors to this prize fund are friendly to the Academy, 
and that they promised their quotas simply because they 
thought it would be a good thing for the development of 
American Art, or because they were asked to do so by 
persons who could not well be denied. We do not believe 
that they would knowingly take part in any action that was 
calculated to injure any institutions of the artists, and par- 
ticularly one of which the " true inwardness " is for them 
to furnish the money and their influence to build up a 
private business. 

We learn that one gentleman, foremost both by word 
and deed, in his interest in the development of American 
Art, was solicited for a contribution, but declined for the 
reason that he thought that the Academy of Design was 
the proper field for such competitive exhibitions rather 
than Mr. Sutton's gallery. 

There are not enough artists in the country to furnish 
two simultaneous exhibitions with first-rate pictures — one 
or both must suffer. • 

Notwithstanding the stereotyped strictures that appear 
every year against the conduct of the Academy, the fact 
remains, that it has thousands of friends who do ap- 
preciate the value of its exhibitions and the great benefits 



